I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Copyright, 1882, by Lee & SnEerarp. 


“She has reached the topmost ladder, 
O’er her hangs the great dark bell.” 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 

There comes to our editorial table the 
above poem, one of the best ever written, 
and now published with illustrative pictures 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well known 
publishers of this city. We wish we could 


send a copy of this elegant little volume to 
each of our readers, but as that is impossible 
we do the next best thing, and by kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, publish 
the poem and give three of the twenty-two 
beautiful pictures it contains. 


Boston, November, 1887. 


Copyright, 1882, by LEE & SHEPARD. 


“And the sexton at the bell-rope, 
Old and deaf, heard not the bell.” 


‘*CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 

England’s sun was slowly setting o’er the hill- : 
tops far away, 

Filling all the land with beauty at the close of 
one sad day ; 

And its last rays kissed the forehead of a man 
and maiden fair,— 
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He with steps so slow and weary; she with 


sunny. floating hair: 


Ile with bowed head. sad and thoughtful; she, 
with lips so cold and white, 

Struggled to keep back the murmur, ** Curfex 
must not ring to-night.” 

* Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered. pointing 
to the prison old, 

With its walls so tall and gloomy, moss-grown 
walls dark, damp, and cold,—- 

Ive a lover in that prison. doomed this very 

night to die 

\t the ringing of the curfew: and no earthly 
help is nigh. 

Cromwell will not come till sunset:” and her 
lips grew strangely white, 

As she spoke in husky whispers, ‘ Curfew must 
not ring to-night.” 

** Bessie,” calmly spoke the sexton (every word 
pierced her young heart 

Like a gleaming death-winged arrow, like a 
deadly poisoned dart 

Long. long years I've rung the curfew from 
that gloomy, shadowed tower; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has tolled the 
twilight hour. 

I have done my duty ever. tried to do it just and 
right: 

Now I'm old, I will not miss it. Curfew bell 


must ring to-night!” 


Wild her eyes and pale her features. stern and 
white her thoughtful brow; 

And within her heart’s deep centre Bessie made 
a solemn vow. 

She had listened while the judges read, without 
a tear or sigh,— 

> At the ringing of the curfew Basil Underwood 
must dte.” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and her 
eyes grew large and bright; 

One low murmur, faintly spoken, ** Curfew must 
not ring to-night!” 


She with quick step bounded forward, sprang 
within the old church-door, 

Left the old man coming slowly, paths he'd trod 
so oft before. 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but, with 
cheek and brow aglow, 

Staggered up the gloomy tower, where the bell 
swung to and fro; 

As she climbed the slimy ladder. on which fell no 
ray of light. 

Upward still, her pale lips saying, ‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night!” 


She has reached the topmost ladder; o’er her 
hangs the great dark bell; 

Awtul is the gloom beneath her, like the path- 
way down to hell. 

See! the ponderous tongue is swinging; ‘tis the 
hour of curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped 
her breath, and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! 
flash with sudden light, 


Her eyes 


As she springs, and grasps it firmly: ++ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night!” 


Out she swung,-—far out. The city seemed a 
speck of light below,— 7 

There ’twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the 
bell swung to and fro. 

And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, 
heard not the bell, 

Sadly thought that twilight curfew rang young 
Basil’s funeral knell. 


Our 


Dumb 


Still the maiden, clinging firmly, quivering 

lip and fair face white, 

Stilled her frightened heart’s wild beating: 
* Curfew shall not ring to-utght!” 


It was o'er. the bell ceased swaying; and the 
maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the damp old ladder. where, for 
hundred years before, 

IHTuman foot had not been planted. The brave 
deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after. As the rays of 
setting sun 

Light the sky with golden beauty, aged sires, 
with heads of white, 

Tell the children why the curfew did not ring 
that one sad night. 

O’er the distant hills comes Cromwell. Bessie 
sees him; and her brow, 

Lately white with sickening horror, has no 
anxious traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands, 
all bruised and torn; 

And her sweet young face, still haggard, with 
the anguish it had worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes 
with misty light. 

‘Go! your lover lives,” cried Cromwell. *+ Cur- 


” 


few shall not ring to-night! 


Wide they flung the massive portals, led the 
prisoner forth to die, 

All his bright, young life before him. 
the darkening English sky, 


‘Neath 


Bessie came, with flying footsteps, eyes aglow 
with lovelight sweet; 

Kneeling on the turf beside him, laid his pardon 
at his feet. 

In his brave strong arms he clasped her, kissed 
the face upturned and white, 

Whispered, ‘* Darling. vou have saved me, cur- 
few will not ring to-night.” 


Copyright, 1882, by LEE & SHEPARD, 
‘In his brave strong arms he clasped her, kissed the face 
upturned and white.” 


I would invoke those who fill the seats of jus- 
tice and all who minister at her altar, that they 
execute the wholesome and necessary severity O1 
the law.—Daniel Webster. 


Animals. 


| For Our Dumb Animals.| 
A NORTH CONWAY INCIDENT. 

At Intervale, N. H., a Band of Mercy was 
formed last summer, and I would like to tell 
the boys and girls how it happened. 

At one of the boarding houses lay a sick 
boy, the son of the proprietor. 

For many weary months he had been con- 
fined to his bed. 

Merry voices of young people on the cro- 
quet ground came in at his window, but he 
could not join them. 

His room was his world. 

A boarder, having heard about him, be- 
came much interested and offered to go in 
and read to him. 

The first visit made, others soon followed. 

What to read became a matter of thought. 

Books for grown people were hardly suit- 
able. 

Fortunately “Ourk Dump ANiMALs,” 
“ Humane Leaflets,” and “ Audubon Maga- 
zines ” were at hand. 

“To make a long story short,” Frank be- 
came greatly interested in the two societies 
and joined them. 

Not only did he become a member but used 
all his energies to induce others to join. 

Band of Mercy and Audubon pledges were 
kept by his bed side and friends were asked 
to sign. 

He sent messengers to others, and with 


some assistance from a little English boy, 
who lives at the next house and his summer 
acquaintance, his societies soon gained in 
numbers. 

The badges of the Band of Mercy flashed 
on the Intervale, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see the pink pledges in the hands of 
passers by. 

The Indian Chief of the Abenakis ‘Tribe of 
St. Francis and four of his family all became 
members of Frank’s band. 

At last accounts it numbered forty mem- 
bers, and his Audubon Society was increas- 
ing. 

An interest in both had extended to Frye- 
burg, Maine. 

Frank’s world has extended its bounda- 
ries. 

Tf, from a sick room, a plea for mercy can 
bring about such good results, what might not 
boys and girls do who are blessed with health? 

S. H. K. 

Omaha Philosopher—‘t Want to join our An- 
ti-poverty Society?” 

Anarchistic Citizen—* Been waitin’ to join the 
Anti-poverty Society ever since I heard of it, 
but I aint got the dollar.” ‘* Don’t cost a cent. 
All you have to do is to sign your name to this 
paper.” **Hurray! Gimme the paper. What 
does it say?” ‘It’s a temperance pledge.”— 
Omaha World. 


It is said that some good Minneapolis people 
find fault because so much is said in the Bible 
about SZ. Paul. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President; SAMUEL E., 
Vice-President; Rev. THowas ‘TIMMINS, 
STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Pledge. 

“7 will try tobe kind to all WARMLESS diving crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
M.S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost, to every person who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy, 
— how to form, what to do, how to do it. and 
we send without cost fo every Band formed in 
America of thirty or more: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘*Our DumB Ant- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, yd of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Nindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5th, humane Leaflets, 
tures and one hundred 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an 
badge. 

All we require is simply signing our pledge: 
will to be kind to all armless living 
creatures, and ¢ry to protect them from cruel 
usage.” Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen 
years old can form a Band with no cost, and 
receive what we offer, as beforé stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘* Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, 
is invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. 
T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full informa- 
tion. 

An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings, 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or 
the Pledge together. Melodies. | 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report ot 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” 
dotes of good and noble 
both human 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb Creatures happier and 
better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY, 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive : 
beautifully-tinted paper certiticate that the signer is a L/, 
Member of the** Parent American Band of Merc “y,”? anc 
“ Band of Mercy” member of the Massac husetts Sociay for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
cent return postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membe ership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not only of 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
“ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at ten cents 
a hundred. 


SAWYER, 
Secretary ; 


out the word harm/ess from his or her pledge. 


containing pic- 
selected stories and 


imitation gold 


hymn, and repeat 


and Anec- 
sayings, and deeds done to 
and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 


| 


JUVENILE TEMPERANCE 
ZATIONS 
Each Juvenile Temperance Organization in 

the United States can organize its members — 

or as many as care to join—as a 

Mercy,” and branch of our ‘* Parent 

Band of Mercy,” 

already over five thousand 

branches in the United States, 

400,000 members, by 

their signatures, e¢ther sigued. or 

be signed to this pledge: 


ORGANI- 


American 
from which have been formed 
seven hundred 

with probably 
over simply sending to me 
authorized to 


PLEDGE. 

I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and’ try to protect them from cruel 
usage. [When preferred, the word avmless can 
be crossed out. | 

Also the name of the Band and of tts Presi- 
dent. If the Band numbers thirty or 
more, it will receive without charge, 
sent to its President’s P. O. address, 
all that is specitied in the preceding 
column, as sent to other Bands. 

The head officers of the ‘* Loyal Legions” may 
be Presidents of the ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” and the 
name may be ‘‘ Loyal Legion Band of Mercy.” 
or other name, as preferred. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 

President’ Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals, and of the 
Band of Mercy. 


Parent American 


19 Milk Street, Boston. 
NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


Formed by Massachusetts Society P. €. A. 
5744. Intervale, N. H. 

Marvin Band. 

P., Frank Pendexter 


5745. Bay Minette, Ala. 
Lambert Band. 
P., S. A. Stapleton. 
S., Mary Wilkins. 
., T. J. Campbell. 


5746. Portsmouth, Towa. 
P., Mrs. May Dixon. 
5747. Petaluma, Cal. 
St. Johns Epis. S. S. Band 
P., Rev. E. Watt. 
S.. Kate Bowen. 
5748. Grace Reformed Epis. Ch. S. 
S. Band. 
Rev. W. J.-B. Stacy. 
Geo. Bryant. 
5749. Meth. Epis. S. S. Band. 


Rev. ©. Rich. 
S., Belle Zartman. 
5750, South Meth. Epis. S.S. Band. 
P,, Rev. L. C. Renfro. 
S., Miss IH]. Preston. 


45751. Congregational S. S. Band. 
P., Rev. I. N. Martz. 
S., Geo. Codding. 

5752. Worcester, Mass. 
East Side Band. 


Jeremiah Grady., 
C. Fucker. 


5758. Osceola, Iowa. 
P:, Monta Dean. 
V. Chester Walley. 
S.. Blanche Bates. 
5754. Princeton, Ill. 


Wm. Knox. 


‘Band of 


5755. Eagle Bend, Minn. 
P., W. S. James. 
5756. Chambersburg, Pa. 


Falling Spring Band. 


P.. Mrs. John G. Orr. 
5797. Watertown, N. Y. 
Bradley St. Band. 


P., Cora. Folts. 


58. Shortsville, N. Y. 
District 7 Band. 

P., Eila Thomas. 
S., Howard Aldrich. 


5759. Wheatland, Dakota. 
lligh School Band. 
P., A. E. Bennett. 

5760. Osceola, Iowa. 

Daisy Band. 

??., Maud McCann. 

S., Ava Bonar. 


o761. Mattapan, Mass. 
Liversidge Band. ; 
P., Mrs. C. P. Plumer. 


Shanghai, China. 
Nive. L. He Gultek. 


Lynn, Mass. 
P., Bertha F. Vella. 
5764. Lewiston, Ill. 

?.. Emma L. Baldwin. 
East Brighton, N. Y. 
Soldiers of Kindness Band. 
P., Mary Costich. 


Norfolk, Neb. 

Little Peacemakers’ Band. 
P.. Fanny Norton. 

S.. Clara M. Durland. 


5766. 


5767. La Porte, Ind. 
Primary No. 3 Band. 
P., Margaret A. Richards. 
5768. Attleboro, Mass. 
Blue Ribbon Band. 
i 3 Lucy C. Sweet. 
0769. Newbury, Mass. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Laura R. Hardy. 
S., Frannie H. — 

HOW A COW CLEANED our A SALOON. 

The mounted police whose duty it is to im- 
pound stock found running at large 


roped ina 
crumply-horned black cow on Commercial street 
yesterday. legs and was im- 
movable. After several efforts to take her to the 
pound, the officer took the rope off her 
Immediately she made a break fora 
loon on the south side of the street. There was 
a brass band in the saloon knocking the socks off 
of ** Golden Slippers,” 


The cow set her 


horns. 
colored sa- 


some fellows playing bil- 
liards, and others doing nothing in particular. 
and the 
last note of the bass horn was the diapason to 


As the cow entered the music ceased, 


which she pitched her voice. time the 


there was not 


By the 
cow emerged from the back door, 
a man in the saloon. 
windows, 


and 
and billiard cues and musical instru- 
scattered. But 
want was a passage, 


They went by doors 


ments were all she seemed to 
and when she came out the 
back door she struck a bee line for the creek and 
soon disappeared —Dadllas News. 

other saloons that 


such a cow.—[ Epiror. | 


‘There are need just 


The error of one moment becomes the sorrow 
of a whole lifetime. 
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Boston, November, 1887. 

At October Directors’ Meeting, on the 
19th, President Angell reported that marked 
copies of the Society’s humane publications 
had been sent duringthe month to every edi- 
tor in the Southern States, also to every edi- 
tor west of the Mississippi river. The 
branches of the Society’s Parent Band of 
Mercy now number 5,767. A large one has 
recently been formed in Shanghai, China. The 
Society’s Boston agents have dealt with 
116 cases during the month, removed from 
work 22 horses, and mercifully killed 35 
animals. Country agents, during the quar- 
ter, have dealt with 545 cases, taken from 
work 114 animals and killed 77. ‘The direc- 
tors voted to offer $25 for evidence to enable 
the Society to convict of violation of the 
laws of Massachusetts by docking the tails 
of horses. 

THANKSGIVING. 

This month comes our annual Thanksgiv- 
ing, and if ever any organization had _ rea- 
son for thanksgiving it is certainly ours. 
Not that we have stopped all cruelty—or a 
hundredth part of it, or ever shall until the 
coming of the millennium—but that we 
have stopped so much ; that the hearts of so 
many have been moved to give us the finan- 
cial power to do what we have done towards 
protecting dumb animals and to mould the 
coming generation in ways of mercy. Our 
kind readers who have carefully studied our 
columns during the past few years and seen 
our constant and rapid growth of influence, 
and to what glorious results it is tending for 
our own race as well as the lower ones, will, 
we know, feel like joining with us in the an- 
_them “ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

FIVE MILLIONS OF PAGES. 

Our Massachusetts Society has printed 
during the year ending Nov. Ist, about five 
millions, two hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand pages of its humane publications. They 
have been sent all over this country to every 
state and territory, to editors, clergymen, 
Bands of Mercy, and largely to teachers and 
schools. We propose to increase this distri- 
bution with every increase ef our missionary 
fund. 

FIFTY MILLIONS. 

The National Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union printed, last year, about fifty 
millions of pages of temperance literature. 
We want the means to print the same amount 
of humane literature. 


Boston has 9,463 licensed dogs. 
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GOOD NEWS. 

We have had the very great pleasure dur- 
ing the recent sessions of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
this city, of several conversations with Miss 
Frances E. Willard, President of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. If there is any lady in 
this broad land that has more at heart the 
teaching of kindness to God’s lower crea- 
tures, we do not know where to find her. 
The same may be said of Miss Anna Gor- 
don, her confidential secretary, friend, and 
constant travelling companion. The same 
may be said of other leading officers of the 
National and our State W. C. T. U., includ- 
ing Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose name is 
a tower of strength for any cause she advo- 
cates. We are as firmly convinced as of the 
rising of the sun, that our “ Band of Mercy ” 
teachings are to be carried, with God's 
blessing, intoevery juvenile temperance or- 
ganization in America. 


THE AGE OF WOMAN. 

Some writer we have recently read says 
that we are now entering upon.** Zhe Age of 
IVoman,” when woman is coming to the 
front to throw her influence into the grand 


work of regenerating the world. Foremost 


in this movement stands to-day the great | 


temperance army of two hundred thousand 
Christian women, which, under the leader- 
ship of Frances E. Willard, amid the strife 
of political parties and the conflicts between 
capital and labor, is marching in solid col- 
umn, under the banner of the cross, seeking 
only the glory of God and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

Great as this army is, we believe it to be 
only the vanguard of the greater army which 
will, sooner or later, unite the women 
of all Christian nations, not only for the 
suppression of intemperance but also of war, 
and cruelly and crime. 

One of these days, we think, it will dof 
the T., and stand before the world as ‘* Zhe 
Woman's Christian Union,” for temperance, 
humanity, and God. 

The suppression of the slave trade and of 
slavery, the growth of free governments, the 
elevation of labor, the coming up of woman 
to equal rights with man, the carrying of hu- 
mane education into the schools of all na- 
tions, and the wonderful growth of this great 
temperance army, are all pictures in a grand 
panorama, of which the moving power ¢s “re 
power that moves the world. 

All hail the coming age of woman ! 

All hail “ Zhe Woman's Christian Union” 
that is to be! 

Amid the black clouds that threaten our 
political horizon stands out to-day, luminous 
as the bow of God’s promise — the elevation 
of woman, 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ADDRESSES. 


On Oct. 8th we had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Boston Association of Primary 
Sunday School Teachers by invitation of F. 
P. Shumway, Jr., President, on the importance 
of forming “ Bands of Mercy” in their Sun- 
day Schools. We are glad to say they have 
begun forming them. 

On Oct. 15th we addressed the large 
Juvenile Temperance Society at Melrose, of 
which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is president. 
They voted unanimously to become a “ Band 
of Mercy.” 

On October 19th we addressed the State 
Convention of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union,” in Tremont Temple, Bos- 


ton. Mrs. Livermore followed in praise of 


the work, and several of the juvenile organiza- 
tions of the “W. C. T. U.” have already 
formed Bands of Mercy. 
WHAT THE PRESS CONTINUE TO SAY 
ABOUT OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Our Dumps ANIMALS for September is a 
splendid number both in matter and_ illustra- 
tions.—Vanford’s Magazine, Chicago. 

Every one interested in the brute creation 
should read ** OuR DumMB ANIMALS.” It abounds 
in useful hints and good literary matter, attrac- 
tive to youngand old.— Washington Critic. 

That interesting monthly, Our Dumps Ant- 
MALS.—Beverly Citizen. 

Our DuMB ANIMALS is a good paper to put 
into the hands of all. — venting Standard, 
Troy, N. 

Brightest and best of all publications, etc. 
—Matne Farmer. 


Should be read by every child. Sabbath 
School Superintendents would do well to furn- 
ish it for their schools. — Farmer's Home, 
Ohio. 


It is a good magazine. We have read the 
September number with much interest. — Chr/s- 
tian Leader, Cincinnati. 

One of the most welcome exchanges that 
come tous. Every one should have it. —IVo- 
burn Advertiser. 

An excellent monthly. Itshould be placed in 
every one of our Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation reading rooms. — Watchman, Chicago, 
organ of the V. M. C. A. of the United States 
and Provinces. 

Filled to the brim with stories highly inter- 
esting to old and young.—Waltham Free 
Press. 

That useful and valuable publication, Our 
DumB ANIMALS, grows more interesting with 
each issue andis doing a most useful work.— 
Germantown Gazette, Pa. 

There is no danger of having too much of 
this kind of literature in the home and commun- 
itv.— Commonwealth, Boston. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PORTLAND, ME. 

We have just received a letter from a 
good lady friend of Portland, that she and 
Mrs. Chapman [wife of the Mayor] have 
the cordial support of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools in forming “‘ Bands of Mercy” 
in the various schools of that city, anda 
meeting of teachers is to be called at once 


_ for that purpose. 


GOOD FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
VANDERBILT’S SON-IN-LAW INDICTED. 
LancastEk, N. H., Oct. 19.—The grand | 
jury for the October term of the Coos 
county Supreme Court, which rose to-day, 
found a true bill of indictment against Dr. 
W. Seward Webb of New York City, Van- 
derbilt’s son-in-law, and Major W. Boureum | 
Wetmore for overdriving a six-horse team to 
the summit of Mt. Washington from the 


Glen House last month, a distance of eight | 


miles, in 1 hour, 9 minutes and 47 seconds. 
—Boston Globe, Oct. 20. 


We do not know when we have read an 


item of the same length as the above with | 


greater pleasure. We think it likely that 
friend Marvin, President of the N. H. State 
Society, had something to do with this.— 
[ Epiror. ] 
‘“‘T HAVE THOUGHT OF YOU 

a good many times in the past few months,” 
said a gentleman and dear lover of horses, 


just returned from Europe, to us the other | 
day. “Why so?” “ Because I have seen great 


cruelty to horses. Ihave travelled through 
England, Treland, Scotland, Belgium, France, 
Germany and Switzerland and nowhere have 
I seen horses so kindly treated and looking so 
well as in Massachusetts.” 

For the benefit of our good friends who 
give so liberally to support our Society we 
add that we believe that nowhere in the 


world in proportion to population hasso much | 


been given and done 40 educate the people to 
treat horses kindly. —([Ep1ror. 


A\ BAND OF MERCY BOY. 


Harry B. Fowler, twelve years old, lives on 
a side hill at Roslindale, Mass., where there is 
much teaming. He has for some time, when 
out of school, been in the habit of following 
the teams and blocking the wheels whenever 
the horses stop. 

CATCHING ROBINS WITH NETS. 

In a Richmond, Va., paper we find: 

‘** The fishermen — this being a dull season — 
employ their seines in catching birds. They set 
the seines between tall poles on the beach, and 
catch thousands of robins tn a morning or after- 
noon. At one flighta man caught over 2,000. 
He put away part for food for his family and 
shipped the others. On Bogal Banks, with a 
small net, last Monday, a Mr. Ross caught 500 
robins.” 

What is the remedy? 4 dive Society P. C. 
A. in Virginia. Our missionary fund has en- 
abled us to send already many of our publi- 
cations to Virginia, and we have helped form 
several “ Bands of Mercy ” there. 

If our missionary fund shall grow, as we 
wish it may, we will have a Society P. C. A. 
in every State and Territory, and a hundred 
“Bands of Mercy” for every fez we have 


now, 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI 

is a name becoming well known in this 
country. It gives us pleasure to record, that 
in her efforts for her own race she does not 
forget God’s lower creatures, and through 


_ her influence several subscriptions for “Our 


Dump ANIMALS” have been received at this 
office. 


A WELL KNOWN CLERGYMAN 


has just said to us : ‘‘ We read your paper every 
month with great interest, and then we circu- 
late it. J think it is a better paper for Sunday- 
schools than our Sunday-school papers. His 
good wife joined in similar kind expressions. 

Now we have only to add that we can hardly 
think of anything in the world that would give 
us greater happiness than to be able to send 
without charge to every clergyman, every teacher 
and every Sunday-school teacher in America, 
every month, a copy of this paper, and then to 
devote all the power that God has given us to 
making it the most interesting and useful paper 
in the world, to promote mercy and humanity. 
How we do wish that we had a mésstonary fund 
sufficient to do it. 

NEW MEXICO. 

We give a few extracts from letters recent- 
ly received from a prominent lady of the 
above Territory. 

“The cattle business of the west is cruel 
and Heaven speed the day when we will 
outgrow present methods.” 

“Of all places on the globe this territory 
needs humane education.” 

“If the women of the Jand could see what 
I do they would gladly help.” 

“You would go almost insane if you lived 

| here.” 
CRUELTY ON THE PLAINS. 
Compare the two following from the New 
' York Zimes and the North Western Live 
Stock Journal :— 


In no other part of the world are the suffer- 


ings of cattle so severe as on our north-western 
plains. And this is so because the ranchman 
usually makes no provision for feeding or shel- 
tering his herds in winter. The owner of 10,- 
000 cattle may have vot one shed to shield his 
animals from the killing winds and blinding 
snowstorms—not one bushel of corn, not one ton 
of hay for their sustenance when the thin grass 
ts covered with ice. In the warmer seasons 
the cattle are able to look out for themselves, 
but in the winter the ranchman trusts to luck, 
and never knows until the spring how many of 
his unfortunate animals have survived.—New 
York Ties. 

Think of a single ranchman cutting and stack- 
ing ten thousand tons of hay! This is the 
amount put up by Beckwith & Quinn the pres- 
ent season, on their Bear river, Wyoming ranch. 
Seven or eight thousand head of cattle will be 
fed there the coming winter, and the loss can 
be set down in advance as small. Out of seven 
thousand kept there last winter the loss was but 
stx head. Lessened mortality and increased 
weights more than compensate for the labor and 
expense of providing the hay.—North Western 
| Live Stock Fournal, Cheyenne. Sept. 23, 1887. 
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BAND OF MERCY IN SHANGHAT, CHINA. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA, Sept. 2, 1887. 
Mr. GeorGE T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir,—Hearing of your ** Band of Mer- 
cy,” I propose to form a branch in this city in 
connection with our ‘*‘ Band of Hope,” of Shang- 
hai. Will you kindly send me pledges for fifty 
children? I will be glad to accept the offer of 
the monthly, the lessons and the hymns and the 
badge; and my daughter, Mrs. Prof. Jewett, 
Oberlin, Ohio, will gladly pay the postage if you 
will be so kind as to inform her by postal card, 
or otherwise. 

I saw the notice of your *‘ Band of Mercy ” in 
Miss Gordon’s ‘‘Questions Answered.” Our 
Band will be very much indebted to you if we 
may consider ourselves one with you in this 
good work. 

Yours gratefully, 
Mrs. L. H. Gurick. 
Boston, Oct. 13. 1887. 
Mrs. L. H. Gutick, 

My Dear Madam,.—It gives me great pleasure 
to hear of the first ‘‘ Band of Mercy” in Shang- 
hai, China, and to order all sent as you request. 
May it prove a harbinger of the good time com- 
ing, 

** When Peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
That now the angels sing,” 
is the earnest wish of 
Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Parent American 
Band of Mercy and of the Mas- 
sachusetts Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


TEMPERANCE AND VIVISECTION. 

Steele’s Hygienic Philosophy, published by 
A. S. Barnes & Company, New York and 
Chicago, and intended to teach temperance in 
public schools, is a book of fwo hundred and 
seventy-six pages. It suggests to children vari- 
ous experiments on living animals. We are 
perfectly willing that Aroved facts should be 
stated, but we do not want American boys and 
girls taught to perform experiments on living 
animals, and we do not believe that noble or- 
ganization, ‘‘ The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union” will endorse anything that teaches 
or encourages vivisection. 


OUR YISSIONARY FUND. 

Our missionary fund is used sémfply and 
only to scatter humane literature and inform- 
ation over this country and hasten the forming 
of Societies and Bands of Mercy where they 
are needed and do not exist. All this 
literature is furnished by our Massachusetts 
Society at its bare cost. Nothing is charged 
Sor rents, labor, or services. Every dollar 
contributed goes right into the work with no 
discounts whatever. 


If our President goes to 
Nashville to address the National Woman’s 


_ Christian Temperance Union on the import- 


ance of introducing the “ Bands of Mercy” 
into all their juvenile organizations, he fays 
all his expenses —as he has paid thousands 
of dollars before in similar work — owt of his 
own pocket. We donot believe another mis- 
sion can be found in the world where there 
is greater economy or less waste. 


| 


REV. MR. TIMMINS. 


We are glad to learn from Rev. Mr. Tim- 
mins of the “ The Universal 
Mercy Band Movement” in England, which 
reckons in the British Empire about 470 
Bands, with over 100,000 members.  Presi- 
dent, Right Hon. Lord Mount-Temple,Vice- 
Presidents, Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Cardinal Manning, 
the Duke of Westminister, &c., &c.  Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev. Thomas Timmins, 12 


Argyle Square, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 


success of 


MRS. J. W. MACKAY 
is going to have one of the most beautiful man- 
tles in the world. It is to be made of the breasts 
of birds of paradise. About five hundred birds 
will be furnish enough for the 
cloak, and two skilful marksmen are now in New 
Guinea engaged in this wholesale slaughter.— 
Exchange. 

We have seen the above contradicted and 
hope it is not true. It would be a dress 
more suitable for the wife of an African 
chief on the Congo than a Christian woman. 


—[Eprror. ] 


necessary to 


U. S. SENATOR PALMER OF DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 


From a very interesting description of Sena- | 


tor Palmer’s farm near Detroit, upon the im- 
provement of which more than $100,000 has been 
spent in the past four years, we take the follow- 
ing: 

‘* No loud words are allowed to be spoken to 
either the horses or cows and no whip ts allowed 
to be used. The result is that every animal on the 
farm is gentle, and that both cows and _ horses 


will come up to you and rub their noses against | 


you when you enter the fields. 

‘“¢ During our ride on the farm Senator Palmer 
frequently inquired as to whether the horses had 
been lately watered, and in every case he urged 
the men to remember that whenever they wanted 
a drink they should know that their horses 
wanted a drink, also.” 


BOSTON HORSES. 


(From the Boston Globe.) 

At the Hub of the Universg, street cars are 
drawn neither by used-up, broken-down equines, 
nor by the long-suffering but cantankerous and 
much objurgated mule, as in some of our sister 
cities. Here big. handsome, comfortable-look- 
ing steeds, sound in wind and limb, perfect pic- 
tures of health and strength, pull together in 
harness with a ‘ pleased alacrity.” 

We are told and believe that there is no 
city in the United States where horses look 
better than in Boston.—[Eprror. ] 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual report of this society just received 
shows lots of good work. 4,569 complaints of 
cruelty investigated, 171 prosecuted, 150 con- 


victed; about 200 local agents through the 
state; over 1,300 members; receipts about | 
$5,600. A carefully, well written report. 


A home thrust—When your hostess yawns. 


| named Moore, whose wife died. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY. 


The Massachusetts Ploughman has an article 
on cruelty at cattle fairs, and quotes this from a 
correspondent : 

‘- At the recent state fair at Lewiston, Maine, 
a drag was loaded with four tons of stone. A 
pair of oxen was hitched to it, the test being to 
draw itas far as they could from a stake within 
a certain fixed time. He states that the driver 
had a goad with a sharp steel point half an inch 
long, and by this the brutes were excited to pull 
with every nerve for ten minutes or more, per- 
haps without moving the load a particle. The 
correspondent goes on to say that when they got 
through, the blood was dripping from their 
shoulders in more than a dozen places, and he 
claims that this was done in the presence of the 
judges.” 


What is the remedy. A society P. C. A. is 
good as faras it goes, but a few paid officers 
cannot be everywhere watching for cruelty 
which will never be inflicted when they are in 
sight. 

The remedy is the circulation of this paper 
and other humane literature in every school and 
home; Bands of Mercy in every town; a humane 
sentiment which will arouse the indignation of 
every spectator of scenes like the above, and 


transform every man, woman and child into a 


society P.C. A. to prevent them. 
—_ — — 
[For Our Dumb Animals.| 


REVERENCE AND HUMANITY. 


Milner is the name of an ancient village in 


Houston County, Georgia. Near by is an 


| old cemetery, situated in the heart of a dense 


wood, and in it a grave, overgrown with 
grass and weeds, a stone at the head of which 
bears this singular inscription: ‘‘Boys, Don’r 
SHoot Birrps Around Marrua’s GRAVE.” 

The simple story is this: The village acad- 
emy was presided over by a_ gentleman 
He buried 
her in the Milner burying ground, which 
had been the hunting ground of the youth in 
that vicinity. 

Prof. Moore could not bear the thought of 
his wife’s resting place being disturbed by the 


report of guns, so he purchased the stone, | 
upon which he had cut in deep letters the | 


words which deterred many a thoughtless boy 
from destroying harmless birds, and preserved 


_ quiet to the last resting place of the dead. 


May Btossom. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The above comes to us from the editor of | 


| the Southern Cultivator, Atlanta.—[Ept- 
TOR. | 
AN “AWFUL” STORY. 


There was once an awful little girl who had 


| an awful way of saying “‘ awful” to everything. 
| She lived in an awful house in an awful street, 


in an awful village, which was an awful dis- 


tance from every other awful place. She went 


| toan awful school, where she had an awful 
| teacher, who gave her awful lessons out of aw- 


fulbooks. * * * * So this awful girt was 
all the time in an aw/u/ state, and if she don’t 
get over saying *‘ awful.” Iam afraid she will 
come to an awful end.—Methodist. 


THE DAKOTA JACK RABBIT. 

The jack rabbit is a prairie institution that 

gives the settlers’ dogs plenty of exercise. When 

the settler sees a jack rabbit for the first time — 

starts him up suddenly on the prairie, he imag- 

ines that by a quick movement he can lay his 
hand on him. 


The rabbit is awkward, appears to be lame in 
every joint, holds up one foot as though it 
pained him, and altogether creates the belief 
that he is a dilapidated wreck of an ungainly, 
animate thing. The settler is surprised that he 
cannot “ grab” him. The settler’s dog, also, is 
confident that he can quickly make an end of 
the rabbit. He bristles, runs leisurely toward 
the rabbit, doubles his speed, doubles it again, 
triples that, quadruples the whole, when 
the rabbit disappears. 


lo! 
There is some flying 
grass, a vanishing streak of light, a twinkling 
of two prodded feet extended rearward, and he 
is gone. The dog sits on his haunches, and 
concludes that it was a dream, and that he did 
not see a rabbit at all. — Exchange. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Far away, and yet so near us, lies a land where 
all have been, 

Played beside its sparkling waters, danced along 
its meadows green, 

Where the busy world we dwell in and its noises 
only seem 

Like the echo of a tempest or the shadow of a 
dream : 

And it grows not old forever, sweet and young 
it is to-day— 

*Tis the Land of Little People, where the 
happy children play. 


And the things they know and see there are so 
wonderful and grand, 

Things that wiser folks and older cannot know 
nor understand: 

Inthe woods they meet the fairies, find the giants 
in their caves, 

See the palaces of cloudland and the mermen in 
the waves, 

Know what all the birdies sing of, hear the se- 
crets of the flowers— 

For the Land of Little People is another world 
than ours. 


Once ’twas ours; tis ours no longer, for when 
nursery time is o’er, 


| Througn the Land of Little People we may 


wander nevermore, 

But we hear their merry voices and we see them 
at their play, 

And our own dark world grows brighter and we 
seem as young as they, 

Roaming over shore and meadow, talking to the 
birds and flowers— 

For the Land of Little People is a fairer world 
than ours.—Auckland News. 


THE NEW LABOR THEORY 
means that brains and capacity are not to count; 
that one man, no matter what his ability or no 
matter what labor he performs, is to be paid as 


/ much and no more than any other man. _ It 


would be just as reasonable to pass a law that 
all horses should be worth $100 each and no 
more. And if a man wanted to buy a horse, he 
must take the particular one offered him, and if 
that did not suit and he declined, then he should 
be boycotted and not be able to buy any horse 
at all.—Hartford Courant. 
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sleepily, and raised 
himself upon 
elbow. 

“ At that moment 
the soft patter of 
Bingo’s feet came 
to his ears. The 
sounds moved off to 
| the door, then a pat- 
pat echoed down 
the stairs. A sud- 
den growlburst from 
the dog’s throat ; 
then the smothered 
tones of a human 


THE DOG BINGO. 


voice, and suddenly 
a terrible howl broke 
the stillness of the 
night, followed by a 
scream of agony. 

Instantly the 
house was in an 
uproar. 

What’s the 
matter !’ shouted 
Farmer Dolliver. 

“There was a has- 
ty leaping out of bed 
in thevarious rooms, 
and Farmer Dol- 
liver rushed hurried- 
ly down stairs, fol- 
lowed by his own 
boys, and by Roy in 
a state of intense 
alarm. 

“* For pity’s sake, 
take him off,’ came 
to their ears in 
' stifled tones, as the 
/group entered the 
kitchen, whence 
| proceeded Bingo’s 
savage growls. 
Farmer Dolliver 
hastily struck a 
| light. 


THE DOG BINGO. 


The cut on this page is kindly loaned us 
by “ Golden Days,” of Philadelphia. The 


interesting story which accompanies it is | 


too long for our columns and so we tell it in 
fewer words. 

The dog of the picture, Bingo, belonged 
toatramp. The Dolliver boys found him 
one day lying under a stone wall, moaning. 


A heavy stone had fallen on his leg and _fas- | 


tened him there. They liberated the dog, 


who manifested great joy and gratitude. 
Some days after, Roy Dolliver while fishing — 


have drowned but for Bingo, who saved him. 
Farmer Dolliver bought Bingo from the 
tramp. The next night the tramp paid an- 
other visit to Farmer Dolliver, which we 
give : 


“The night was warm, and Roy left his 


door wide ajar, to secure a good draft of | 


air. 


“The inside doors below were also open, | 


and the windows, although the latter were 
barred by wire fly-screens against any at- 
tempted exit of Bingo. 


“Some time during the night, Roy was 


from a boat, fell into the water and would | awakened by a low growling from the dog. 


“<«Well, of all 
things!’ he cried, in amazement, as the 
| gleam of the candle illumined the room. 


? 


“ Half in and half out of a window hung 
Bingo’s master, the tramp. The dog had 
his enormous jaws firmly fixed in the man’s 
shoulder. Neither commands nor pleadings 
could force the faithful animal to relax his 
hold. 

“<What are you doing here?’ sternly 
demanded Farmer Dolliver. 
| “*Qh, forgive me, sir, and let me go? I 

came to call the dog away! That was all, 
| indeed, sir!’ 
“ ‘Oho ! that’s your trade is it?” cried the 
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irate farmer. ‘You sell the dog, and then 
you coax him away and bolt with your ten 
dollars. Cute scheme, but luckily the dog is 
more honest than his master. Good fellow, 
Bingo—good fellow !’ added Farmer Dolli- 
ver, patting the noble creature. 

“The farmer concluded to keep the thief 
in custody until morning. In fact this was 
his duty as a deputy sheriff of the county. 

“ Tt was well he did, for on the next day 
an officer appeared from a distant town, in 
hot pursuit of Bingo’s master. 

“He was a burglar, it seems, and had 
committed some heavy robberies. The offi- 
cer had been long upon his trail, and had 
finally traced him out through the comrade- 
ship of his magnificent dog. 

“So the tramp wentto prison, and Bingo 
was left. 

““ For vears after, Roy Dolliver and Bingo 
were inseparable companions and _ friends. 
When at last the noble dog died, Roy set up 
a stone in memory of his honorable services, 
with this legend inscribed thereon : 

‘+ Bingo—brave and true.” 


A PARABLE CONCERNING A SNAKE. 


A farmer once found a rattlesnake. Having 
caught itand put it in a bag he carried it home. 
and called his neighbors together saying :— 

** Behold, I have captured a snake, and it is 
bigand strong ; now, what shall I do with it?” 

Then one of the men said :-— 

‘This isa very harmless looking reptile. I 
think he might be allowed to go wherever 
he pleases.” 

Another said :— 

** My friend, do vou not know that this harm- 
less looking serpent has a sting? Mow, ¢here- 
fore I move that all people, and especially young 
people . be warne d faithfully to ke ep out of the 
way of the serpent, lest they be bitten.” 

This counsel seemed to impress the assembly 
favorably. 

Then a third speaker began in this wise :— 

* Since the bite of this reptile is so very dan- 
gerous, I would submit that it might be well to 
make certain rules and regulations; as, for in- 
stance, that he is not to go abroad on the day 
that is called Sunday; and that he must not be 
allowed to sting anybody who is not of age; 
moreover, that he shall not be let out from his 
cage at all until a council of citizens shall so de- 
cide. 

** And finally,” said this wise and thoughtful 
man, ‘‘I suggest that an oath be administered to 
our neighbor the keeper of the snake, that he will 
faithfully carry out all these provisions.” 

Now it came to pass that all the neighbors 
were so moved with these words that with one 
voice they cried out— 

‘* So let it be,” and so the snake still lives. 

He that is wise let him interpret the parable. 
—The Sower. 


Every good act is charity. 
thirsty is charity; 


Giving water to the 
removing stones and thorns 
from the road is charity; putting a wanderer in 
the right way is charity; sm7/ing in your broth- 
er’s face ts charity. 


THE DECEITFUL KANGAROO. 

Lamb-like as is the face of the kangaroo. ten- 
der and soft as are his eyes, he is by no means 
as gentle and tender as he looks. Like ‘‘the 
heathen Chinee,” his countenance belies him. 
and there are few more exciting and, withal, dan- 
To the 
hunter. seeking for some new sensation, a visit 
to the wilds of Australia in search of kangaroos 
can be recommended. 


gerous sports than kangaroo shooting. 


It requires a fleet horse 
to run an old one down it he gets a fair chance 
to show tail. and strong. well trained dogs to 
tackle him when brought to bay. Inside his 
soft, dewy lips are strong. formidable teeth. 
which can bite severely. His forepaws, weak as 
they seem, can lift a dog high in the air and 
crush him to death; while. when lying down, 
his favorite fighting attitude, he can kick with 
his powerful hind legs in a manner that rapidly 
clears a circle around him, and woe betide the 
man or dog that comes in reach of those huge 
claws, which can make a flesh wound deep 


enough to maim the one or kill the other. Of 


course, we speak of the great kangaroo, the 
boomer, or old man of the colonists. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are some thirty different kinds 
of kangaroos inhabiting various parts of Austra- 
lia. They vary in size from the tiny hare kan- 
garoo of South Australia, to the several giant 
species. some of which stand nearly six feet 
high. — London Globe. 

THE POWER OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

In prison at New Bedford, Mass., there now is 
aman whom we will call Jim, a prisoner on 
long sentence. 


Upto last spring he was re- 
garded as a desperate, dangerous man. He 
planned a general outbreak, and was 
away ” 


given 
He plotted 
a general mutiny and was again betrayed. He 


by one of the conspirators. 


then kept his own counsel, and, while never re- 
fusing to obey orders, he obeyed like a man who 
only needed backing to make him refuse. One 
day in June a party of strangers came to the in- 
stitution. One was an old gentleman, the oth- 
ers ladies. and two of the ladies had small chil- 
dren. 
his arm, andthe other walked until the party 
began climbing the stairs. 


The guide took one of the children on 


Jim was working 
near, sulky and morose as ever, when the guide 
said to him: 

Fim, wowt vou help the little girl up 
stairs 

The convict hesitated. a scowl on his face, 
when tbe little girl held out her hands to him 
and said: 

“Tf you will, I guess ['ll kiss you.” 

His scowl vanished in an instant. and he lifted 
the child as tenderly as a father Half way up 
the stairs she kissed him. At the head of the 
stairs she said: 

* Now vow ve got to kiss me.” 

He blushed like a woman, looked into her in- 
nocent face. and then kissed her cheek. and be- 
fore he reached the foot of the stairs again the 
man had tears in his eves. Ever since that day 
he has been a changed man, and no one in the 
place gives less trouble. 

May be in his far-away Western home he has a 
little Katie of his own. No one knows, for he 
never reveals his inner life; but the change so 
quickly wrought by a child proves that he has a 
heart,and gives hope that he may forsake his 
evil ways. 

Education is the leading of human souls to 
what is best. and making what is best out of 
them.—/euskin. 
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GOING ABROAD. 
BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 
66 I 9M thinking of going abroad to-day, 
- Ahem!” said stout young Grasshopper 


Gray 
To his neighbor, Miss Cricket, who lived in the 
hay. 


‘I’m getting quite tired (between you and me) 
Of staying at home, where there’s nothing to 
see — 


And nothing to do, and nothing to be. 


‘It’s a very great pity that you cannot fly, 

Or we might go together, dear miss, you and I. 

As it is, lam sorry to bid you good-by!” 

Then he flitted away with a hop and a skip, 

But the grass was so long he made many a slip, 

And he soon grew quite tired of his venture- 
some trip. 

He met with some narrow escapes on the way, 

That somewhat discouraged poor Grasshopper 
Gray. 

And he almost grew sorry he’d ventured to stray. 

At last he grew hungry, and tarried to sup, 

And to take a fresh drink from a_hollyhock’s 
cup, 

When a Dominique hen nearly gobbled him up. 

Away and away the poor grasshopper flew — 

How far and how fast he himself never knew; 

But he paused ina field where the blackberries 
grew, 

The blossoms were white. and the leaves were 
quite green. 

*Ah!” thought he to himself, ‘‘ what a beauti- 
ful screen! 

I will hop right in there and I'll never be seen!” 

So he gave a great hop, thinking then to find 
rest, 

But, alas! he alit on the edge of a nest 

Where a little brown wren sat pluming her 
breast. 

‘**Get out of my nest. vou bold monster!’ 

cried. 


she 


‘* Pray isn’t there room for you on the outside?” 

And the grasshopper trembled and crept off to 
hide. 

Miss Cricket was sitting one night in the hay, 

And merrily chirping her cheeriest lay, 

When who should walk in but poor Grasshopper 
Gray! 

“Ah, yes, dear Miss Cricket, I’m back here,” 
said he. 

‘* This going abroad (between you and me) 

Ain’t a quarter so nice as I thought it would be.” 

— Golden Days. 


QUIETED BY A PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A friend of ours took her 4-year-old girl to a 
photographer. The child couldn’t be made to 
sit still. He of the camera vainly worked every 
device of gentle persuasion to make the little 
wriggler sit still, and finally said to the despair- 
ing mother: 

** Madam, if you will leave the little dear alone 
with me a few minutes I think I can succeed. 

The mother had scarcely withdrawn when she 
was summoned back by the triumphant photog- 
rapher, who exhibited a satisfactory negative. 
When they reached home the mother asked : 

‘* Nellie, what did the man say to you when I 
left you alone with him?” 

** He thaid,” lisped Nellie ,“‘ thit thtill, you lit- 
tle ratheal or I'll shake you!” —Buffalo Ex- 


press. 


If there is anyone who should be ‘ rapped in 
slumber,” 


it’s the man who snores. — Exchange. 
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THREE FRIENDS AND AN ENEMY. 


We are indebted to ‘* The Cottage Hearth, Boston,” for tne above cut. The story is too long 
for our columns, but the lynx, which seems to be treed, succeeded in getting the dogs on one side of 
the tree, and then by a sudden leap from the other side escaped to the woods. 


ROVER IN CHURCH. 


i WAS a Sunday morning in early May. 
A beautiful, sunny, quiet day, 

And all the village. old and young, 

Had trooped to church when the church bell 
rung. 

The windows were open, and breezes sweet 

Fluttered the hymn books from seat to seat. 

Even the birds, in the pale-leaved birch 

Sang as softly as if in church! 

Right in the midst of the minister’s prayer 

There came a knock at the door. ‘* Who's there, 

I wonder?” the gray-haired sexton thought. 

As his careful ear the tapping caught. 

Rap-rap, rap-rap —a louder sound, 

The boys on the back seats turned around. 

What could it mean? for never before 

Had any one knocked at the old church door. 

Again the tapping, and now so loud, 

The minister paused (though his head was 
bowed). 

Rafppety-rap! 

The girls are peeping, and laughing too! 

So the sexton tripped o’er the creaking floor, 

Lifted the latch, and opened the door. 


This will never do, 


In there trotted a big black dog, 
As big as abear! With a solemn jog 
Right up the center aisle he pattered: 
People might stare, it little mattered. 
Straight he went to a little maid, 

Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 
And there sat down, as if to say, 

‘I'm sorry that I was late to-day ; 

But better late than never, you know, 
Beside, I waited an hour or so, 

And couldn't get them to open the door, 
Till I wagged my tail and bumped the floor. 
Now, little mistress, I'm going to stay, 

And hear what the minister has to say.” 


The poor little girl hid her face, and cried! 
But the big dog nestled close to her side, 
And kissed her, dog fashion, tenderly, 
Wondering what the matter could be! 

The dog being large (and the sexton small), 
He sat through the sermon, and heard it all, 
As solemn and wise as any one there, 


With a very dignified, scholarly air! 
And instead of scolding, the minister said, 
As he laid his hand on the sweet child's head, 
After the service, ‘* I never knew 
Two better list’ners than Rover and you!” 
James BuckHam. 
SENATOR GARLAND. 
(Washington Letter.) 

The hue and cry about the absence of Senator 
Garland from Washington for a day seems to 
have been quite unwarranted. 
Albany or in that vicinity. 


He was not at 
There was a gentle 
old lady with brown hair, streaked with gray, 
out on Connecticut avenue who could have told 
the gossipers where the Senator was if they had 
thought to go to her. Whether she would have 
told them is quite another question, for she is 
very careful of theaffairs ofherson. It is known 
to only a few, comparatively, that Senator Gar- 
land’s mother lives here, keeping house for her 
big boy, and being consulted by him about all 
his political and personal affairs. 
is a widower. 


The Senator 
HIe has three or four children, 
two or more with him here. 

The Senator is devoted to his mother, and she 
to her son. He talks with her about all affairs, 
political and personal. She goes out but little, 
only returning the calls of those with whom she 
is more intimate. Although past seventy years 
of age, she is in full possession of her faculties, 
and in her the Senator finds a safe.and loving 
counsellor. 

EIGHT WOLVES. 

Three prospectors in Texas came upon a herd 
of 300 cattle the other day. just as eight big gray 
wolves cut outa cow anda calfand pitched upon 
them. The cow bellowed. and at once with a 
rush the herd gathered and drove away the 
wolves. The latter soon discovered another 
cow and calf and made a rush for them, and, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of the mother, got the 
calf down; but again the herd came to the res- 
cue, and this time chased the wolves until they 
gave up the contest and disappeared.— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 
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A FIVE-ACT TRAGEDY. 
BY REV. DR. TALMAGE. 

Act the first of the tragedy: A young man 
starting off from home; parents and _ sisters 
weeping to have him go. Wagon rising over 
the hill. Farewell kiss flung back. Ring the 
bell and let the curtain fall. 

Act the second: 
on the organ. 


The marriage altar. 
Bright lights. 


Music 
Long white veil 
trailing through the aisle. Praver and congratu- 
lation, and exclamations of ‘‘Hlow well she 
looks !” 

Act the third: A woman waiting for stagger- 
ing steps. Old garments stuck in the broken 
window panes. Marks of hardship on her face. 
The biting of nails of bloodless fingers. Neg- 
lect, cruelty and despair. Ring the bell and let 
the curtain drop 

Act the fourth: Three graves in a dark place 
—grave of the child that died for lack of medi- 
cine, grave of the wife who died of a broken 
heart, grave of the man that died with dissipa- 
tion. Ring the bell and let the curtain drop. 

Act the fifth: destroyed soul's eternity. No 
light. No hope. I close my eyes to this last 
act of the tragedy. Qurck! quick! Ring the bell 
and let the curtain drop. 

A SCENE FROM LIFE. 

Husband comes home somewhat intoxicated, 
finds wife sitting up for him, weeping. After 
letting him in she retires, leaving him with the 
dog, who has been keeping her company. 

‘* Old fellow,” said George, taking the dog’s 
silky ears in his hands and looking down into 
the dog’s brown eyes, *‘Old fellow, things are 
getting mighty bad around here, aren’t they ?” 

The dog thumped his tail and emitted a short 
bark. 

** And somebody's to blame, ch, old fellow ?” 

The dog put his forepaws on George’s knees 
and whined. 

little woman exaggerates my weak- 
nesses, but in the main she’s about right. What 
think?” 

That unfailing barometer of a dog’s emotion, 
his tail, played a tattoo on the floor. 

This affair is serious, Rover. There’s got to 
be a reformation. You remember old Luther 
had a reformation, don’t you 
you do. 


Yes, I suppose 
Well, lam going to reform; gozn’ to 
Back, old 


fellow, lie down in the corner,” said George as 


give up beer and stayiw’ out nights. 


he opened the door on a crack and listened. A 
faint sound as of sobbing came down the stairs. 
George closed the door and resumed his seat, 
and then and there determined that his good wife 
should never have cause to complain 
And she never did.—Communicated. 
= 
THE DIET OF STRONG MEN. 


The Roman soldiers who built such wonderful 


again. 


roads, and carried a weight of armor and luggage 
that would crush the average farm hand, lived on 
coarse brown bread and sour wine. They were 
temperate in diet, and regular and constant in 
exercise. The Spanish peasant works every 
day and dances half the night, yet eats only his 
The Smyr- 
na porter eats only a little fruit and some olives, 
yet he walks off with his load of a hundred 
pounds. 


black bread, onion, and watermelon. 


The coolie, fed on rice, is more active 
and can endure more than the negro fed on fat 
meat. The heavy work of the world is not done 
by men who eat the greatest quantity. Modera- 
tion in diet seems to be the prerequisite of en- 
durance. 
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A CURIOUS BATTLE. 

To the Editor of ** The Bird Call.” 
Several years ago, one bright July morning, 
a fight 
between a humming-bird and a large bumblebee. 


we witnessed a very interesting scene 


There are alwaysa great many humming-birds 
around our summer home, and we take great 
pleasure in watching the beautiful little creatures 
dart from flower to flower. They seem to know 
that no harm will come to them, and they often 
light and rest for a few moments close to us on 
the vines growing over the porch. This morn- 
ing we were watching one of our brilliant little 
friends poising first on one flower and then on 
another, when suddenly, having darted into the 
heart of a large white lily, he as suddenly 
darted out, followed closely by a bumblebee evi- 
dently in a state of rage. The humming-bird 
did not show the slightest signs of fear or 
repentance for having disturbed the bee; on the 
contrary, he appeared to take the ground that 
he had been defrauded of his rights, and that 
the bee had been trespassing upon his private 
property. As soon as they were clear of the 
flower, the humming-bird turned upon the bee, 
and right over our heads for a few moments 
there was a furious battle, each one trying his 
best to attack the other, and each one as quick 
as a flash of light in eluding his adversary. 
They gradually circled farther and farther away 
over the lawn, until we lost sight of them en- 
tirely, sometimes the bee apparently gaininga 
slight advantage, but oftener the humming-bird 
by his more rapid motions seeming to chase the 
bee. Neither appeared to be in the least 
injured when we lost sight of them, and we 
never knew which was victor. We saw many 
humming-birds and many bees afterward, but 
we had no way of knowing whether the com- 
batants were among them. Although it seemed 
clearly that the bumblebee was in the right, our 
sympathies, I must confess, were rather more 
with the humming-bird. We, hope, however, 
that the fight ended by both getting tired and 
giving up before either was injured, and that in 
the future they obtained their honey from differ- 
ent flowers, or at least did not select the same 
time for their visits. —F. F., in “Te Bird 
Call.” 


NO LATE HOURS IN VIENNA. 

There is a peculiarity which Vienna shares in 
common with all Austrian towns. At 10 o’clock 
the streets are deserted. Scarcely will you meet 
one solitary soul. A law authorizes the portier, 
or concierge, to levy a tax of ten kreutzers 
(about four cents), called the spergeld, on any 
person leaving or entering tbe house after that 
hour. This spergeld gives rise to some curious 
fashions. Thus the theatre and opera begin early, 
and the performance is timed to end at 9.45. If 
it lasts longer, nearly the whole audience rises 
and hastens away, to be home in time to save 
the spergeld. Cafés are emptied at that hour, 
the trains are crowded as the last moment of 
grace arrives, and even the rubbers of whist at 
the clubs are interrupted. It grows into such a 
force of habit, and is such an accepted fact, that, 
except under exceptional circumstances, you do 
not think of incurring the debt. 

Pity we don’t have the spergeld here as 
well.—[Epiror. 


An up-country town is proud of a female 
blacksmith. We presume she began by shoeing 


hens. 


THE SMALL BOY. 

One day I satin a car seat, on the Saugus 
branch of the Eastern road, behind a pale, care- 
worn lady, who was taking a little boy from 
Boston to Malden. As the boy was of a very in- 
quiring mind, and everything seemed to attract 
his attention, I could not help listening to some 
of his questions. 

‘‘What is that, auntie?” he commenced. point- 
ing toa stack of hay on the marsh. 

“Oh, that is hay, dear,” answered the care- 
worn lady. 

‘*What is hay, auntie?” 

‘Why, hay is hay, dear.” 

‘‘But what is hay made of?” 

“Why, hay is made of grass.’ 

‘*Who makes the grass ?” 

‘*God makes it, dear.” 

‘‘Does He make it in the daytime or night?” 

‘‘In both, dear.” 

*‘And Sundays?” 

‘*Yes; all the time.” 

‘*Ain’t it wicked to make grass on Sundays, 
auntie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
that’s a dear.” 

A short silence, when Willie broke out: 

‘*Bennie says oxen is owls. Auntie, is they?” 

“Oh, perhaps so.” 

“T think whales can lay eggs: don’t you. aun- 
tie?” 

“Oh, ves; I suppose so,” said the shameless 
woman.” 

‘*Did you ever see a whale on his nest?” 

‘‘Oh, I suppose so.” 

‘*Where?” 

“T mean no. Willie, you must be quiet. I 
am getting crazy.” 

‘*What makes you crazy, auntie?” 

“Oh, dear, you ask so many questions.” 

“Did you ever see a little fly eat sugar?,’ 

‘*Ves, dear.” 

‘*Where ?” 

‘Willie, sit down on the seat and be still, or I 
will shake you. Now, not another word.” 

And the lady pointed her finger at the little 
boy, as if she were going to stick it through 
him. 

There are eight million little boys like Willie 
in the United States and half as many in Eng- 
land.—Boston Record. 

In the New Orleans Picavune we find this :—In 
July the steamer Golden Rule arrived here from 
Cincinnati. <A little common gray cat that lived 
on the boat had been left at Bayou Sara by acci- 
dent. She had stepped on the wharf-boat and had 
not returned intime. The officers on the Golden 
Rule felt sorry to lose her, for she had left three 
kittens, who missed their mother sadly. But to 
the surprise of all the next boat that arrived 
down brought puss as a passenger. About 
midnight she made her way to the Golden 
Rule. The watchman saw her come on_ board 


I'd keep still, Willie; 


and witnessed her happy meeting with her 
kittens. 

Similar to the above we find the following in 
the New Haven (Conn.) .Vews: <A curious 
story is told us of a cat which lives on the Starin 
steamboat dock. The cat will occasionally 
take a notion to visit New York, and if driven 
off the boat at one place, will jump on at an- 
other in time to avoid getting left. She will 
stay in New York two or three days at a time, 
and when her visit is concludec, return and _ re- 
main contented in New Haven for a season, un- 
til the fever for travelling comes on again. The 
persistency and ingenuity of the cat in boarding 
the boat for one of these journeys excites won- 
der, as the cat has a family of kittens in New 
Haven. These kittens appear to be resigned to 
the temporary absence of their mother, but are 
always glad when she gets back from New York. 

The editor who saw a lady making for the 
only seat in the car found himself ‘crowded out 
‘to make room for more interesting matter.” 


Great as Mendelssohn was as a composer, he 
was far greater both as pianist and organist. 
Scarcely had he touched the key-board than 
something that can only be explained as similar 
to an electric thrill passed through his hearers 
and held them spell-bound. On one occasion, 
being in Switzerland, he and Sir Michael Costa 
met at the church of Frieburg, in which build- 
ing the organ is of such world-wide celebrity 
that few persons—especially those who lay 
claim to any musical taste—leave the town 
without going to hear it. At this time the 
custodian most determinedly refused, either for 
love or money, to permit any stranger to place 
his fingers on the keys. 

Mendelssohn was resolved to ascertain what 
the Frieburg organ was. After long parley he 
was permitted to try one range of keys. 

One hand he employed at first, quietly using 
the other in drawing the stops, as if to test the 
variety of their quality, and when he had thus 
got out as many as seemed applicable for his 
purpose, he made a dash which completely 
staggered the custodian, who stood spell-bound, 
until a break in the harmony enabled him to 
make an effort to ascertain the master spirit 
that made the organ speak as he had never 
heard it before. 

‘“Who is that man?” said he. When an- 
swered: ‘*Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” he 
staggered as if struck a blow. 


‘And I refused him to touch my organ!” he 
said. But as Mendelsshon began again to play, 
he listened and listened, as if some mighty spirit 
had entranced him. Mendelsshon left an im- 
pression on his mind and heart that was never 
forgotten. — Treasure Trove. 


FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 


A mother overheard her nurse-girl talking to 


the little child she was putting to sleep, and 
among other legends of the nursery in which she 
was indulged was this: ** Jf you don’t go right 
to sleep this very minute, a great, big, awful. 
black bear, with eyes like coals of fire, and sharp, 
white, cruel teeth, willcome out from under the 
bed and e-a-t-y-o-u-all-up!” The poor little 
thing nestled down under the clothes to dream 
of horrid bears eating her up. 

That night, when the nurse had composed her- 
self in her comfortable bed, and had put the lamp 
out. there came a sudden rap at the door, and 
the voice of the mistress calling loudly through 
the panels: Maggie! Maggie! Get up as quick 
as youcan. There’s a burglar under your bed.” 
At the word ** burglar” the girl sprang scream- 
ing from the bed, tore open the door, and fell 
into hysterics in the hall. The lesson was more 
instructive than the mistress designed, but when 
the girl’s fears had calmed, she said to her: 
** You did not hesitate to tell my little delicate 
child. who could not possibly know it was a lie, 
a cruel story of a bear under her bed; now, when 
I treat you to the same kind of story, you are 
nearly frightened to death. To-morrow you can 
go. you are not fit to care for little children.” 


A lady stood hanging tothe strap of a St. Paul 
horse car, when a workingman in the far cor- 
ner arose and politely offered her his seat. ‘I 
thank you,” she said, ina very sweet tone, ‘‘but I 
dislike to deprive the only gentleman tn the car 
of his seat.” 


A Goop word is easy, and not to speak ill re- 
quires only silence. 
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| For Our Dumb Animals. 
A TRUE STORY OF A HORSE. 


One bitter cold morning, last 


winter, as I was standing with my 
little Charley at the front parlor | 
window, I saw a horse coming 
down the street, drawing a light 
wagon and driven by a young man. 
They came on, until they were 
just in front of our house, when 
the horse stopped, backed the 
wagon up to the curbstone, and 
refused to go any farther. 

The young man began whipping 
the horse. 


At last, when he found the horse 
would not go, he sent to the stable 
for the hostler, who came hurrying 
down. 

Together they whipped the horse, 
but to no purpose. 

At last 1 became worried and said 
to my little boy, ‘‘ Charley, go down 
to the cook, and tell her mamma 


WHAT A LUMP OF SUGAR DID. 


| A YOUNG LADY IN A SLEEP- 
| ING CAR. 


“T was travelling alone and the 
rules of the sleeping car forbade 
one person to monopolize a whole 
section. So I paid the porter to put 
up the upper birth immediately after 
the inspector should pass through, 
and went to sleep. Awakening in 
the night with a stifling sensation, 
I found the upper berth down. 


Supposing the porter had forgotten 
his promise, I rose quietly in my 
berth, and with two vigorous 
pushes, shut it up tight. 
diately, to my horror, muffled calls 


Imme- 


bewildered, I put my head out and 
beckoned the porter tome. As he 
reached the spot the noise and my 
face told him the situation and 


he gasped: ‘Good laws, miss, der’s 
a man in dar!’ An instant released 


wants her to give you a large lump of sugar, and 
take itout to the man, and ask him to give it to 
the horse.” 

Charley was pleased and, going quickly to the 
cook, got the sugar and carried it out. 

** Mister, mister!” I heard him say, ** here ts 
some sugar to make that horse go.” 

The driver gave him the sugar. 

Then the men,.waited until the horse had _fin- 
ished it, then the driver got into the wagon, 
pulled the reins, said ‘‘Get up,” and the horse 
went on without further difficulty. 

Charley came in delighted. ** 7/7 were that 
“Twould carry a lump of sugar 
in my pocket when I had to drive that horse.” 
“And now,” continued he, * Please give mea 
lump of sugar, too.” And he got it. 


man.” said he, 


B. A. K. 
Ilorses like men are sometimes sick. Some- 
times the hostler has forgotten to feed or water 
them, or laid in bed too late and did not have 
time. We should always remember that horses 
cannot speak, and have charity for what we can- 
not understand.—[Eprror. 


TWO BOYS AND A HORSE. 

When Jim first made acquaintance with Sam 
Wood, he had a very bad opinion of stable boys 
in general, and Bob Hawkins in particular. 
Bob had been stable boy before Sam, and before 
him had been three or four others, all bad boys, 
who had given the horse a dislike to the sight of 
a boy, and soured his temper entirely. 

Bob used to think it delightful to pinch Jim's 
ears and under lip, or to tickle him, which an- 
noyed Jim exceedingly, and taught him to snap 
at people’s fingers. Bob used to put pepper in 
Jim's salt and oats. He knew of a certain little 
sound, something like a very young puppy whin- 
ing, that made Jim almost wild with anger and 
fear. Why he was so afraid no one could find 
out, but Bob used to hide behind the hay, and 
just as Jim reached up to take a bite from the 
rack, Bob would make this sound. Then Jim 
would start and snort, and would not touch the 
hay again. 

These, and a hundred other mean and cruel 
tricks, Bob played off against Jim. His master 
knew nothing of it, but wondered how the horse's 
temper came to be so bad of late. 


But one day Bob’s master found him out, and 
he was turned away in disgrace. 

You can imagine how cross this daily worry 
had made Jim; so when Sam Wood came, he 
looked ox him ouly as another tormentor, whom 
he had best bite and kick as often as there was a 
chance. 

The first time Sam came to the stable he 
brought a nice piece of bread in his hand; but 
when he held it out to Jim, the horse laid back 
his ears and showed his teeth, asif to say, 
** Look out, I'll bite you.” Sam stood quite still, 
with his hand stretched out. till Jim thought he 
might as well look at the thing, whatever it was. 
Ile was careful about sniffing at it, poor fellow, 
for he had burnt his nose with pepper from Bob’s 
hand; but his curiosity was great, and at last he 
touched the bread with his lips. 

‘*Good fellow,” said Sam, in a kind, friendly 
voice. Jim hardly believed his ears. He looked 
carefully at this strange boy, and then, making 
up his mind to risk a peppering, he took the 
bread in his mouth. It tasted very good, and 
presently Jim found Sam smoothing his neck, 
and gently rubbing the back of his ear in a way 
the horse particularly liked, but which no one 
but his master ever treated him to. 

From that time a firm friendship grew up be- 
tween the boy and horse. 

At first, Jim could not help being distrustful ; 
but by and by he ceased to lay back his ears and 
curl his lip whenever a hand was laid on him. 
He no longer started at any strange sound in the 
barn, and he whinnied with delight when he 
heard Sam’s voice. Sam never came to harness 
him for work without bringing a bit of bread or 
sugar, or an apple or salt to make him welcome, 
and Jim tried to show his grateful feeling in 
every way a horse could. 

We think that when a boy will torment a 
helpless dumb beast as Bob Hawkins did, 
if the horse should kick him and break both 
his legs he would get no more than he de- 
served, — [Eprror. ] 


A SCIENTIFIC writer tells how water can be 
boiled in a sheet of writing paper. We don’t 
doubt it. We have known a man to write a few 
lines on a sheet of writing paper that kept him 
in hot water for three years. : 


| 
| 


the prisoner, who was nearly suffo- 
cated. Mortified beyond expression I slipped 
out and arranged with the porter for another 
berth.”—T. L. in Philadelphia American. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 

A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


‘* Good morning!” that’s the golden key 


That unlocks every day for me. 


| When evening comes, ‘ Good night!” Isay, 
| 
| And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table, *‘ // you please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 


| use the little Tank you!” key. 


‘* Excuse me,” ‘‘ Beg your pardon,” too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With * Forgive me” key I'll be forgiven. 


Ona golden ring these keys Ill bind, 


This is its motto: ‘* Be ye kind.” 


I'll often use each golden key, 
And soa happy child I'll be. 
WAR. 

On the evening after the battle of Grave- 
lotte, on the trumpet signal for the roll-call of 
the Life-Guards, more than three hundred rider- 
les horses, some of them wounded and hobbling 
on three legs answered the well-known call, and 
mustered with the remnant of their regiment. 
—Popular Science News. 

A city girl recently went to visit her grand- 
father in the country. She is fond of milk, but 
refused to drink any while there. Iler mother 
asked why she would not drink the milk. She 
answered : 

‘“‘T know where grandpa gets it. I saw him 
getting it.” 

She preferred city milk. 


Why do ducks go below the water? For divers 
reasons. Why do they come up? For suz-dry 
reasons. Why do they godownagain? To digui- 
date their little bills. Why do they bob up 
serenely? To make a run on the banks. 


and cries came from the roof. Half 
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TO MERCIFULLY KILL 

Shooting. 
few inches of the head and shoot at the 
aiming toward the centre of the head. 

Blows. Blindfold, and with a heavy axe 
or hammer, strike just below the foretop, at 
the point indicated in the present cut. ‘Two 
vigorous, well-directed blows will make death 
sure. 


Be 


THE 


HORSE. 
Place the pistol muzzle within a 
dot, 


careful not to shoot or strike too low. 


Dr. E. H. chemist to the Brooklyn 


health department, has recently made some dis- 


coveries which will not be pleasant for beer drink- 
His examination of different kinds of bot- 
tled beer. 


ers. 
ot the Western beers, 
The Wed- 
amount of this acid 
is about twelve fif- 
and adds that ‘if taken 
it injures digestion and irritates the 
this drug has 
compelled the French Government to interfere 


including some 
show that they contain salicylicacid. 
veal Record states that the 
required to preserve beer or 


teen grains per gallon, 


continously, 


kidneys.” The employment of 


Mrs. H., who has a terrible time every morn- 
ing getting her young brood out of their beds 


says she can’t understand why children are 


called the rés7vg generation. 
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George Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs, Samuel C. Cobb, J. 
O'Reilly. 

Trustees of 


Bicknell, 
Forbes, 


Senjamin P. 


/lumane 
Boyle 


Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. 
Samuel C. Cobb, George T. Angell. 

Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William Baldwin. 

Counsellor,—W illiam Minot, Jr. 

Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices, — Charles <A. 
Currier, Thomas Langlan, Lemuel B. Burrill. 

Clerk at Society’s Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 

The Society has 500 throughout the State 
who report quarterly. 


Sawyer, 


about agents 


Our 


Dumb 


A CAUTION TO ANARCHISTS. 


I believe this the strongest Government on 


earth. I believe it the only one where every 
man,at the call of the law, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet tnva- 
stons of the public order as his own personal 


coucern.—Thomas Feffcrson. 


A good way to make the children tell the truth 


is to tell it yourself. 


= 
Cases Reported at Office in September. 
For beating, 13; over-working and over-loading, 15; over- 
driving, 2; driving when lame or non-feeding 
3; abandoning, 1; torturing, 5; driving 


galled, 36; 
and non-sheltering, 
when diseased, 8 
Total, 119. 
Disposed of 
tion, 46; 
tiated, 
pending 


eneral cruelty, 36. 


as follows, viz.: 


Remedied without prosecu- 
warnings issued, 35; not found, 7; not substan- 
anonymous, 1; 
Nos. 539, 486). 

Animals taken from work, 
killed, 3 33. 


prosecuted 7; convicted, 5; 


; horses and other animals 


By Country Agents, Third Quarter, 1887. 


For beating, 75; over-working and over-loading, 51; 
over-driving, 65; driving when lame or galled, 195; non- 


feeding and non-shelter 


driving when d, 28 

Total, 445. 

Disposed of as follows, 
tion, 489; 
21. 

Animal 


abandoni 20; torturing, 


general ornelty, 


viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 


not substantiated, 26; prosecuted, 30; convicted, 


s taken from work, 114; killed, 77. 
Receipts by the Society in September, 
FINES. 
From District Courts,—N. Adams (2 cases 


2 cases), $40. 


cester 


Police Court, 
Municipal Court, 
Roxbury, $5. 


— Lawrence (2 cases), $6. 


— Boston (4 cases, 1 paid at jail), $55 


Witness’ Fees, $3.45. Total, $162.45 
MEMBEKS AND Donors. 
Mrs *, $10; Mrs. Bishop, $10; Rev. Arthur 
Lawrence, $10; Miss M. E. L’Hommedieu, $4; Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, $2.30; Miss A. R. Palfrey, $2.30. 


Five Dotiars Eacn. 

Timothy J. Cleary, Henry Whittemore, R. Goodman, Jr., 
S. B. Cone, Mrs. Jno Winthrop, Miss Rigs genes Chas. 
Butler, Anderson Allyn, E.C.” , Mrs. C. Taft, E. H. 
Gilbert, Lander Brot! h Brothers, Chas. <A. 


Wim. Provan, G. E. Whipple, 
Dr. Rogers, Berkshire Woolen 
THREE 

C. Hitcheock, F, 


Two Dot 


Stevens, Reuben Noble, Mrs. 
Co. 

DoLLars Eacn. 

D. Gilmore. 


LARS Eacnu. 


C.C. Hitchcock, Geo. E. Tucker. E. H. Baker, W. D. 
Curtis, Geo. H. Griffin, H. Hooker, C. E. Williams, A. 
Schricier, Dr. T. Giddings, Eleazar Smith. 


One DoLttar Eacu. 

Mrs. C.J. Burgett, C. Ticknor, F. T. Whiting, A. S. 
Fassett, S. A. Sanford, E. Hollister, Henry C. Willard, J. 
Il. Brewer, Mrs. J. M. Mackie, E. L. Renwee, H. B. May, 
S. B. Campbell, F. R. Lewis, Grant & Bess, H. Holland, 


J. W. Colton, T. Kueil, D.i.. Gillette, C. R. Lamson, O. B. 
Parker, Mrs. D. R. W is, Miss C.S. Williams. Mrs. 
j, ©. Cable, Cal r, Chas. Plumb, Mrs. H. S. 
White, Mrs. J. Z. Goodrich, Mrs, E. D. Worcester, Mrs, 
Pratt, Holyoke Coal and Wood Co., W. W. Miner, C. E. 
slood, A. Brison, H. A. Smith, Gamalicl Marsh, J. B. 
Sibley, Cyrus Mrs. W. A. Thorndike, Mrs. Ww. 


Hl. Browne, 
Kendall. 
Total 


Little, Miss Georg 


Mrs. Sophia aL. 


$200.60. 


ISCRIBERS, 


$3; A. RB. 
; Mrs. L. L. Lewis, 
$2; 
Subscription Agent, 80 cents: 


WwW. S. Symonds, $2; 
*. Carson, 25 cents. 

One Eacn. 
R. Gifford, Mrs. 
E. Faxon, A Friend, 
Swann, Mrs. C. C. 
Woodhull, 


Mrs. P. Sophia L. 
Miss M. E, 


Stuart, 


Little, Mrs. Annie 
Pierce, Mrs. W. C. 
D. Weld, T. W. 


Theodore 
Firty Cents Eacu. 
Miss E. R. 
Willie H. 

Batchelder, 


Samanthie Bowie, 
H. K. W. Hall, 
Hutchins, M. T. 


Brower, Percy G. 
Foster, Ramabai, 
Eunice F. Hall, 


White, 
Janct G. 
_Edw. 


K. 


Animals. 


Perry, Chas. F. Richardson, Miss E. M. 

Shepard, Barnes & Packard, W, H. D. 
Howard, R. B. Lake, ‘I 
Turner. 


Total, 


Allen, Harriet J, 
Merritt, E. D, 
*. Naylor, Miss Byington, O. Bruce, 
Barstow, G. W. Anderson, M. Lux, H. H. B, 


$63.95. 

PUBLICATIONS SOLD, 
Brainerd, $13; Humane Society, Grand 
Miss V. L. Ives, $5.98. All others 
$5 each, $17.77.. Total, $45.30. 


Miss Louisa 
Rapids, Mich., 


in sums of less than $ 


$8.55; 


Interest, $235. 
Pamela H. 
$2,207.30. 


Treasurer. Bequest 


Ventress, $500. Total, 


Beal, $1,000; Seth J. 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies, 
Animal World. London, England. 
Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 

delphia, Pa. 
Bird Call. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, IIl. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 


Phila- 


Zoophilist. London, England. 
Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 


Hartford, Conn. Sixth Annual Report 
Connecticut Humane Society, for 1886. 

Frankrort-on-the-Main, Germany. Report of 
the S. P. A. for 1886-7. 

Lubeck, Germany. 
1885 and 1886. 

Italy. Report of the 5. P. A. for 1886. 


of the 


Report of the S. P. A. for 


Rome, 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 
The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at the annexed cost prices, free of 
postage: 


Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 


twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by George 
T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole twelve bound: together, 

or $2.00 per 100 
Care of Horses, 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo, T. Angell, 1 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 «© 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo, T. 

Angell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 60 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 100 “ 
How to Kiil Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 
Selections from Longtellow, 3.00 
Bible Lessons tor Bands ot Mercy, 45 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 

ctc., 6 « 
Band ot Mercy History, by Rev. T. Timmins, 1250 * 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents tor the whole. 
Band of Merey Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards ot Membership, 2 cents each. 
The above 
the same 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the 


can be had in smaller numbers at 
rates. 


first Tuesday of cach month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS : 


Single copies, per annum, §0 cents; for four copies and 


below ten, 45 cents 5 for ten and below ty wenty-tive copies, 40 
cents; tor twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 


Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


ge Articles for the paper, and subscriptions. may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - $10000 Associate Annual, - $5 00 
Associate Life, - - 5000 Children’s, - - - 100 
Active Annual, - - 1000 Branch, - - - - - 100 

All members receive OUR DumMB ANIMALS free, and 


all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


P. H. Foster & Co., Printers, 30 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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